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THE attempt of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
rion to force its way into Ohio was a lamentable failure. 
Insurance Commissioner Moore refused to issue it a license 
to do business, and the Courts have now refused to issue 
a maudamus to compel him to do so. Thus the company 
is left out in the cold. We are informed that Insurance 
Commissioner Smith of Maine has also refused to license 
this concern. It would be well for the public at large if 
all other States did likewise. 





THE burning of the Windsor Theatre in the Bowery last 
week, an hour after a large audience was dispersed, was a for- 
tunate circumstance. The building was a dangerous one, 
and had been so pronounced two years ago by the Building 
Department, but the owners objected to making any changes 
and fought the Department in the courts, succeeding in 
evading the requirements of the Superintendent of Build- 
ings by legal technicalities. It has been at the peril of 
their lives that audiences have assembled within its walls, 
and we have heard experts declare that they would not 
trust themselves ten feet inside its doors during a per- 
formance. It is a fortunate circumstance that it burned 
when there was no performance going on. Its destruction 
relieves the city of a nuisance and a peril that should have 
been suppressed by law long ago. No one can sympathize 
with the owner in his loss, for, had he not defied the law, 
his building would probably have been so altered as to 
have prevented its destruction by fire. 





SOME time since the Building Department ordered cer- 
tain fire escapes to be placed on the Sturtevant House in 
this city, to which the proprietors objected. Litigation 
followed, and the courts have now decided that the Fire 
Commissioners may cause the escapes to be put up as di- 
rected, and make the cost of their erection a lien upon the 
property. It is singular what an antipathy hotel proprie- 
tors have to providing adequate means of escape for their 
patrons in case of fire, seemingly afraid that the presence 
of a fire escape will frighten the occupants,and make them 








fearful of a calamity happening. Nearly all hotel proprie- 
tors claim that their buildings are fire-proof, and that every 
safeguard to prevent fires is employed, while the statistics 
show that the mortality among hotels is greater than with 
any other class of buildings. Hotel keepers would better 
secure the confidence of their guests by freely recognizing 
the fire hazard and providing against it. With abundant 
means of exit from a hotel the public will be content, but 
when they find themselves assigned to rooms eight or nine 
stories above the ground, they naturally become anxious as 
to the means of getting down in an emergency. Themore 
fire escapes at hand the more confidence they feel in their 
landlord. It is to be hoped that the Fire Commissioners 
will now push their advantage till every hotel in the city is 
adequately provided with fire escapes, 





THE heavy losses that have occurred in Minnesota dur- 
ing the past few years have been a subject of frequent 
comment, and have been decidedly discouraging to the 
companies that have had to pay them. A “special” who 
has recently made a tour of that State, writes: “I find 
local agents adjusting losses for their own companies, and 
I am afraid that much of the loss in this State is directly 
attributable to this fact. Another and the prime cause of 
excessive loss in Minnesota, in my opinion, is the lack of 
proper discrimination in the selection of risks and over- 
insurance. This state of affairs is likely to continue as 
long as the business is controlled by agents who are in the 
habit of doing about as the assured wish them to, and 
have not the courage to apply the necessary remedy.” 
Agents are human, and, as they must rely for their com- 
missions upon the business given them by their patrons, it 
is natural they should favor them as much as possible in 
order to control their patronage in the future. The com- 
panies, in their wild competition, have educated agents to 
regard them (the companies) merely as mediums for pay- 
ing losses and commissions, the acceptance of risks, fixing 
of rates, and adjustment of losses being matters belonging 
to the agent. It is no fault of the agents that the tend- 
ency of existing practices isto make them more soli- 
citous for the welfare of their clients than for the interests 
of the companies they represent; the companies have 
encouraged such unbusinesslike competition, that the 
agents have come to regard themselves and their patrons 
as the principal parties to insurance transactions, and the 
companies as convenient mediums for giving effect to their 
contracts. The temptation to an agent to give special 
favors to his clients is, under existing conditions, almost 
irresistible, and it is not surprising that he gives them the 
benefit of every doubt when a loss is to be adjusted ora 
rate to be fixed. A good rule for a company to adopt 
would be to never allow a person to havea voice in the 
adjustment of any loss in which he has any interest, or 
under any policy for the issuing of which he has received 
any compensation whatever. It is the intention of com- 
panies to have, as a rule, adjusters who have no interest in 
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the assured, but this intention is not always carried out. 
Our correspondent intimates that the reverse of this prac- 
tice is costly to the companies. 





IT is reported that at a recent conference of the represen- 
tatives of the Insurance Departments of Iowa, Wisconsin, 


‘Minnesota and Illinois a plan was agreed upon for exam- 


ining certain companies in a manner that would be satis- 
factory to the officials of those States—a sort of combined 
examination of companies, in which these States are es- 
pecially interested. A blank has been sent to the compa- 
nies, asking the following highly important questions : 


First—When was your company examined ? 

Second—At whose instance, what Insurance Department and by whom was the 
examination made? 

Third—How much time was necessarily consumed in making the examination ? 

Fourth—To what extent was the examination carried? Enumerate in detail the 
items investigated. 

Fifth—State briefly your opinion as to the effects of said examination upon the 
company, and the confidence of the public therein. 


Answers to these momentous questions—even to the last 
requirement, which calls simply for an expression of opin- 
ion—are to be sworn to by company officers. It is ex- 
pected when the returns are all in the country will breathe 
freer. Just what is aimed at in this circular is not stated, 
but it is surmised that the joint examinations are to follow. 
As but one of the four States named has a full-fledged In- 
surance Department, the value that will be attached to 
their joint certificate of examination is problematical ; 
probably they will pass current within these States, if no- 
where else. The circular looks very much like the fore- 
end of a runner, or a forerunner, or a sort of a blizzard- 
breeder from the Northwest, ominous of evil, threatening 
annoyance and expense to the companies. It is in the 
power of the officers of these States to order examinations 
of companies, and we are quite certain that there are 
many persons who would like the job of conducting them 
—hotel billsand traveling expenses being guaranteed--but 
will the public derive any benefit from them? Of course, a 
joint examination by four States will be less expensive 
than four separate examinations, but where is the neces- 
sity for even one? The companies make their annual re- 
ports under oath to all the States, and their status is very 
easily ascertained from these. If there is anything suspi- 
cious about the statements, then examinations are in 
order, but in such an event they had better come from 
some fully-developed insurance department than from a 
bureau in some State Auditor's office. But the whole sys- 
tem of State supervision is a delusion so far as the public 
is concerned, and an imposition on the companies, which 
fact is being made more and more clear every year by the 
action of those who are charged with its administration. 





THE feeling seems to be very general that the days of 
usefulness of that organization known as the United Fire 
Underwriters of America have passed, and the proposition 





———-- 


that it shall be amalgamated with the National Board meets 
with almost universal favor. At least, the death of the 
former organization will be accepted without a regret, but 
whether its membership can be transferred to the National 
Board is a question not easily answered. With all its sins of 
omission and commission, the National Board was the most 
influential and trustworthy organization of fire underwriters 
that ever existed. That it made blunders is admitted by 
its most zealous friends, but it was not a proper remedy for 
its errors to attempt to destroy it and substitute chaos for 
it. But this was precisely what was done, and the result 
has been seen in the years of demoralization in the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting that have followed. Instead of 
attempting to correct its mistakes from within the organi- 
zation, hot-headed managers withdrew from it and com- 
menced an active aggressive war upon it. While conceding 
that it was the means of saving them from ruin at a critical 
period in fire underwriting, it was sought to so cripple the 
National Board so as to render it powerless for good in the 
future. The attempt was successful, and during the past 
few years, when evil practices have crept into the business, 
when profits have disappeared in consequence, the National 
Board has been too weak to be effective. But it is far 
from being a corpse; all the perfected machinery of its 
palmy days remains intact, ready for use when called for; 
silently and unostentatiously it has continued, during these 
years of demoralization, to work for the general good of 
the business, and whatever of improvement has been de- 
veloped recently can be traced to tie quiet efforts of the 
National Board. A few only of the companies have re- 
mained loyal to it through good and evil report, but now 
that all other agencies for working reforms have failed, 
despairing managers once more fix their gaze upon the old 
National Board as their ark of safety and harbor of refuge. 
The proposition now before the fraternity involves the re- 
turn of the companies to their allegiance to the National 
Board, and we are glad to see that it meets with much 
favor. By resuming their membership, they recover their 
voices in its management, and can effect such changes in 
its programme as the majority may deem best for the gen- 
eral welfare. Certainly, a central, directing head is as 
essential to the business of fire underwriting as a rudder to 
a ship; this has been painfully demonstrated in late years 
by the lack of such head. The elaborate attempt made to 
substitute the United Fire Underwriters for the National 
Board has proved a dismal failure, and the hope of the 
future is in the old stand-by, that has proved so trustworthy 
in previous emergencies. The situation seems to demand 
its rehabilitation and regeneration, and there seems to be 
no good reason, under the broad invitation extended to 
them, why the companies should not resume their mem- 
bership. 





AT this particular season, rumors are numerous relative to 
possible changes in the underwriting situation at the close 
of the present year. These rumors include the predicted 
withdrawal of two or three foreign companies and the wind- 
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ing up of several of our own corporations. Of course, 
nothing definite regarding the plans of company managers 
has been made public, and the chances are ninety-nine to 
one that rumor is at fault in her predictions. Neverthe- 
less, such rumors indicate the general ‘sentiment in refer- 
ence to the business of fire underwriting, which is that it is 
not profitable on the basis on which it is at present con- 
ducted, and that the weak companies will act a wise part 
by withdrawing from the competition while their capital is 
unimpaired. While the increased rates that have been 
enforced on many classes of risks during the past year have 
tended to swell the volume of premium receipts, fire losses 
have increased very considerably, and the competition has 
been so active that the cost of securing business has, it is 
believed, been greater than in recent years. Whether this 
latter supposition is correct or not will not be disclosed 
until the annual statements are prepared. Some of the 
not over-sanguine managers anticipate a further depression 
in the underwriting business, consequent upon a predicted 
stringency in all branches of industry. These claim that the 
wholesale houses have not, as a rule, made as liberal sales 
of goods this fall as they anticipated, and having large 
values left on their hands, will be compelled to make great 
sacrifices, which cannot fail to havea disastrous effect upon 
general business, and, consequently, upon underwriting. 
But these are the gloomy views of those who have been 
disappointed in the results of the present year, and are 
offset by those of others who claim that the business out- 
look is better than it was last year at this time, for the 
reason that the debtor class has largely reduced its obliga- 
tions and is prepared to go on in the future more nearly 
ona cash basis. These sanguine ones draw much conso- 
lation from the advance that has been made in rates, and 
contend that the good results thus far obtained will 
encourage the companies to a more united effort to secure 
further improvement. It may be stated that the large and 
strong companies are the ones that derive consolation 
from the present outlook, while the smaller ones are least 
hopeful. We are inclined to the opinion that the signs of 
the times point to an improvement in fire underwriting, but 
that it will be the carefully managed, conservative, at the 
same time enterprising, companies that will secure the 
lion’s share of such profits as there may be in it. It would 
not be surprising, however, if some of the smaller com- 
panies were to withdraw from the contest at the close of 
the year, or if some of the foreign companies were to close 
their American branches. It has been reported that the 
home managers of some of the latter have declared that 
unless the American business was made a source of profit 
they should withdraw from this country. As this is the 
sensible view to take of the situation, and one that should 
be shared by the stockholders in our home companies, it 
it would not be at all surprising if the reports spread by 
Dame Rumor had some foundation of facts to rest upon. 
Certainly the exhibits we have recently given of the ex- 
periences of the companies during the past six years do 
not offer much temptation for any one to remain in the 
business. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 


TATE supervision of insurance has been responsible 
S in the past for numerous outrages perpetrated upon 
insurance companies—the arbitrary powers conferred by 
law upon one man being exceedingly liable to abuse—but 
it is doubtful if a more malicious outrage was ever at- 
tempted than that which Commissioner Tarbox sought to 
put upon the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Maine. Not only were the officers of the company in- 
@ulted and their rights ignored, but a deliberate affront was 
offered to Insurance Commissioner Smith of Maine. While 
this officer was engaged in an examination of the company, 
Commissioner Tarbox sent his special examiner, Noah A. 
Plympton—a man whose nomination to the office of Com- 
missioner was rejected—to forestall the examination of the 
Maine Commissioner by making one himself. Mr. Plymp- 
ton was accompanied by a man named Milton, who had 
formerly been connected with the company but felt ag- 
grieved when called upon to resign, and is reported to have 
made threats of vengeance against the officers; his pres- 
ence with Mr. Plympton could not be otherwise than of- 
fensive to the officers, and it was probably this fact that 
led to his selection, as there seems to have been a deter- 
mination to make the examination as objectionable as pos- 
sible. The directors of the Union Mutual declined to al- 
low Mr. Plympton access to their books while the Maine 
Commissioner was using them, but expressed their willing- 
ness to permit him to make his examination when the 
State authorities had finished their labors. This would not 
satisfy Mr. Tarbox, and he notified Mr. Plympton that the 
Maine Commissioner’s examination would not be satisfac- 
tory to him and instructiag him to proceed with the special 
examination without delay. As the directors did not re- 
cede from their position, Mr. Plympton had to retire from 
the field without having made the examination contem- 
plated, and Commissioner Tarbox thereupon revoked the 
license of the Union Mutual to do business in Massachu- 
setts. Such arbitrary and unreasonable action has scarcely 
a parallel in the history of State supervision. That it was 
instigated by malice may be reasonably inferred. from 
the employment of the man Milton, who had a grievance 
aginst the company because his resignation was required of 
him. But why such a deliberate insult was offered to the 
Maine Department is not so clear. The Massachusetts 
laws have alyvays ignored the insurance officials of other 
States by refusing to accept their certificates regarding 
companies examined by them, but requiring special ex- 
aminations by her own State officials; it is scarcely possi- 
ble, however, that the laws intended its Insurance Com. 
missioner to say to a similar officer of another State, ‘“‘ Your 
examinations are not satisfactory and of no value to me.” 
It was one way of saying to Commissioner Smith, “ You are 
either incompetent or dishonest, and I propose to make 
the examination before you have a chance.” 

The result of this summary outrage upon a solvent and 
well-managed company will, doubtless, be more far-reach- 
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ing than even Insurance Commissioner Tarbox contem- 
plated. It is more than likely that other insurance com- 
missioners will resent his discourteous treatment of one of 
their number by refusing to accept any certificates of ex- 
aminations made by him. Indeed, some of them have re- 
fused for some time to accept Massachusetts certificates, 
and Massachusetts companies have been forced to get a 
Connecticut certificate in order to satisfy other State offi- 
cers. It is likely now, however, that other insurance com- 
missioners will insist upon personally examining every 
Massachusetts company in the future, thus burdening them 
with much additional expense. It is said that the Masse 
chusetts law requiring personal examinations of companies 
by its Insurance Commissioner is worth $50,000 a year to 
the State, which is the reason reciprocal laws regarding 
examinations have never been passed. Thissum represents 
considerable political patronage, and several fat places for 
politicians’ henchmen. If the Massachusetts companies 
would consult their own pecuniary advantage, they would 
ignore the Insurance Department and ask the Legislature 
to pass a law requiring the Insurance Commissioner to ac- 
cept certificates of examinations made by similar officials 
of other States. If they do not do this, they will be likely 
to be subjected to frequent examination and much conse- 
quent expense in the future. 

The indications are that a vigorous war is to be made in 
Massachusetts during the coming year against insurance of 
all kinds. Governor Butler commenced it during his late 
campaign, sowing his falsehoods and misrepresentations 
broadcast over the State. He was defeated, it is true, but 
he received so respectable a vote as to confirm him in the 
belief that he is the “‘people’s favorite,” and he has 
announced his intention to enter the contest again next 
year. Tarbox, Plympton & Co. are now foraging for 
ammunition with which to supply the guns of the belliger- 
ent Governor. Having failed in their raid on the Union 

-Mutual, they are just now in pursuit of some Canadian 
companies, and may confidently be expected to work their 
way south as the season advances, examining companies 
of other States whenever they think they can add to their 
“pickings and stealings,” or to their supply of political 
misrepresentation and slander. It is intimated, also, that 
the Legislature will be asked to appoint a committee, with 
unlimited power, to investigate the business of life insur- 
ance, in the hope that something questionable will be found 
in some of their transactions, either ancient or modern, 
that will serve as a justification of the Goverpor for his re- 
cent malicious utterances, and enable him to say, “I told 
you so,” during his next campaign. The Governor regards 
some sort of an investigation as essential to the success of 
his political schemes, and while the Tewksbury blunder- 
buss had an unexpected recoil, he doubtless hopes better 
of his raid on insurance. This is, of course, an unpleasant 
outlook, especially for the Massachusetts companies, as 
they will be made to suffer to some extent for the sins of 
their scheming Executive. Policyholders, who must 
eventually pay the cost of all investigations and examina- 


campaign of this kind. When the newly-elected Governor 
comes into power, he may be able to check this mud-sling. 
ing raid commenced by Commissioner Tarbox, aided and 
abetted by Governor Butler; but there is an evident inten. 
tion to accomplish as much as possible in this line before 
the first of January. Mr. Tarbox, no doubt, regards his 
decapitation on the advent of the new Governor as a fore- 
gone conclusion, and appreciates the necessity of doing all 
the damage possible without delay. 

The Massachusetts Insurance Department has had at its 
head in previous years various gentlemen who were thor- 
oughly versed in insurance matters, and who earnestly 
sought to give character and value to the system of State 
supervision of insurance. New York State has usually had 
politicians at the head of its Insurance Department, and 
these have so administered its affairs in the past as to 
bring it into general contempt. New York and Massa 
chusetts changed their policy in this respect almost simul- 
taneously, and while New York now has an insurance expert 
at the head of its Insurance Department, Massachusetts has 
selected a politician, whose chief qualification for the office 
consists of his alacrity in doing dirty work for his political 
superiors. If anything additional were needed to disgust 
the public with State supervision of insurance, and to make 
insurance men take kindly to the proposition for a 
National Bureau of Insurance to supercede State super- 
vision, the prostitution of the Massachusetts Department 
to a mere machine to serve the ends of political wire- 
pullers is well calculated to accomplish these ends. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





WE have heard fears expressed recently that the Commissioners of 
Taxation in this city intend to tax the reinsurance reserves of the com- 
panies as an asset. Such an intention is understood to have been in- 
timated by some of the officials concerned, and the legal advisers of the 
Board have been consulted in reference to the subject. This is quite 
consonant with the action of Legislatures and Tax Commissions gen- 
erally, who regard insurance companies, both fire and life, as legitimate 
objects of plunder, and if any more money can be squeezed out of the 
companies, it is their privilege and pleasure to squeeze it. It is a fine 
condition of things, truly, first to compel the companies to establish a 
legal reserve for the benefit of the public, and then tax the companies 
for keeping it on hand. 

WIRE gauze lathing is one of the patent devices which is before the 
underwriters for endorsement, and one prominent city president says 
that in a short time it will be quite as important to the fire companies 
as the automatic alarm and other safety devices. Without at all shar- 
ing in his enthusiasm, it is undoubtedly a fact that most all of the safe- 
guards in the construction of buildings, and devices for preventing the 
spread of fires, have been brought into popular use through the action 
of underwriters. Most of the companies are agreed in this, that if ever 
a genuine improvement in relation to its safety from fire is made in a 
risk, it must come about by allowances in the rates of insurance. 


IT is a curious circumstance that while the officers of city companies 





tions, will scarcely relish being taxed superfluously for a 


are engaged in making tariff rates on ocean steamers, their agents in 
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Philadelphia and Baltimore have been known to write policies on these 
same steamers at less rates. The attention of local boards has been 
called to this matter, and it will probably be stopped. This reminds 
us to say that whenever a local agent has an opportunity to overreach 
an Office in this city, the temptation is a mighty one. We heard of an 
agent in Newark, N, J., writing on a Long Branch hotel the other day 
at less than the rate of an old policy held by his company for several 
years, and when remonstrated with he very coolly remarked that it was 
his “territory.” The agents who have written the steamers of the 
Savannah line at less than New York tariff rates will hardly claim 
credit for any other kind of smartness than that of beating their own 
companies. 
we % % 

A SINGULAR story is current relative to the experience of a broker- 
age firm having an office prominently located in this city. They had 
an order to cover a certain amount on railroad property near St. Louis 
in a local company, and were prepared to do so, when they were 
notified by an English company in Wall street that if they disturbed 
the insurance in question on the property mentioned retaliatory 
measures would be adopted to reduce their commissions on certain 
other large risks held by the company for customers of the brokers. 
The most singular part of the story is that the brokers succumbed, and 
the local company lost the risk. 


* * % 


A LAWSUIT has been commenced in Brooklyn,in which one partner 
in a legal firm summons the other to an accounting of the firm’s 
business. One of the chief items in dispute is a retainer said to have 
been received from six New York companies in a prosecution for the 
recovery of a loss, 


+ te zt 


THE brokerage resolutions pending in the New York Tariff Associa- 
tion were laid over until the regular December meeting, which occurs 
next week, The sentiment against any action whatever is so strong 
that it is hardly possible that those who favor the scheme heretofore 
reported will press it to a conclusion. They do not care to risk defeat, 
nor would they regard it as sound policy to achieve success in the face 
of a strong minority. The question seems to belong to a class which 
excite so much difference of opinion that they serve only to arouse 
animosities instead of harmony, and a sting in place of satisfaction, 


*% * % 


THE new schedule rating system has been somewhat modified and 
readopted by the Board of Underwriters. The new standard and 
charges for deficencies has been ordered to go into effect by January 1, 
but in order to give efficacy to the resolution, further action on the part 
of the Tariff Association is required. It is hardly a matter of doubt 
that the necessary consent will be given, but we warn the companies 
that in spite of their modifications the increase in rates will somewhat 
surprise them. The present intention is to extend the operation of the 
new schedule to the district bounded by Bleecker street on the north, 
Park place and Chamber streets on the south, between Elm and Crosby 
on the east, and West Broadway and South Fifth avenue on the west. 
This district contains all of the old dry-goods district and much more. 
The effect on the down-town section below Reade street will be to 
double the rates paid twelve months ago. 


* *% * 


THEATRE fires are of pretty regular occurrence, and the latest one in 
this city emphasizes the demand upon the companies which accept 
such risks that they must provide not only higher rates, but insist upon 
certain features of each risk, upon the penalty of its being otherwise 
declared “uninsurable.” If the principle of co-insurance is deemed 
essential in policies on sugar refineries, then the same rule should be 
adopted respecting theatres. The development of a miserable pit- 
tance of insurance on each risk that burns shows that the owners are 
unwilling to insure more than a fourth or third of the value of the 
property, and consequently, when a loss occurs, the salvage all goes to 





the owner and none to the companies. The experience in the Park and 
Windsor Theatre fires should settle the demand for co-insurance affirm- 
atively. 
:* a ld e 

IN the schedule rating system the companies have taken firm ground 
in favor of roundly taxing the untrapped elevators as a deficiency. 
This resolution is based upon the experience of many years, and should 
not be departed from, The rule applies to both passenger and freight 
elevators. The deficiency adds twenty cents to the building rates for 
open elevators, and ten cents in case the elevator is properly trapped. 
A model elevator inside of brick walls, with automatically closing 
doors, is regarded as no increase of risk. 


- *% *% 


IN the parade of the old volunteer firemen on Evacuation Day there 
was one reflection which must have come home to the hearts of many 
of our best underwriters. It was the superiority of the new over the 
old. In spite of the memories of the past, which invoked so much en- 
thusiasm when the gallant firemen of thirty years ago passed by in the 
procession, nobody interested in the extinguishment of fires cares to 
see the old machines recalled into service. The men were brave 
enough, but their old engines are as pigmies to giants compared to the 
steamer now in service. 

- te ‘ot 

WE understand that Mr. Driggs of the Williamsburgh City, having 
been criticised for making a committee report to the local board too 
brief, has threatened to make his future reports in, full detail, and that 
in anticipation of too many details, the companies are disposed to cry 
“Dont !” 

ww “ sy 

THERE are some startling rumors in circulation relative to a proposed 
new cut in rates on dwellings, something deeper than anything yet 
heard of—on the part of a prominent local company. Whittle away, 
gentlemen—the stick is all gone, now save the point, and if you whittle 
any further, not even the point will be left. 

we * w 

THE Brooklyn storage store keepers have succumbed as gracefully 
as cooing doves to the requirements of the Tariff Association relative 
to the storage of fibre, and order reigns in the Warsaw accordingly. 
Their business is to dull to justify a scrimmage with the underwriters 
upon a point where the latter have the sympathy of the public, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHICACO. 

The Times on ‘' Chicagorilla’s’’ Suggestion to Combine the Two Local Boards— 
President Goodman and McCormick & Co.—The Case Against Mr. Loeb for Rate 
Cutting—Mandel Bros.’ Loss—Theatre Inspection—Marine Insurance Outlooh— 
The Mutual Reserve Fund Taboed in Ohio. 


LFROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Ye gods! what a power the press is, particularly the insurance press. 
Notwithstanding the assertions of the officers of the insurance companies 
in charge of the disbursement of the advertising funds, that insurance 
journals have no circulation or influence among the business men, and 
therefore an advertisement in their columns would be of little or no value, 
The Chicago Times of last week, which is a paper they all swear by, as- 
serts that your correspondent’s letter of the 17th ultimo created “ wild 
alarm among the assured and that a panic has already resulted from its 
publication,” etc., as will be seen by the following extract from its issue 
of the 27th ult.: 

‘*It is thought by the assured generally that the existence of rival insur- 
ance bodies here, the Board and the Exchange, is a state of things highly 
conducive to the correct conduct of insurance, as the two are constantly 
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watching each other, and either will discipline a firm, whether it trains 
with it or not, on the least evidence of any irregularities in business, 
THE SPECTATOR, an Eastern journal, has a recommendation from its 

- ‘Chicagorilla’ correspondent that the two bodies should be consolidated: 
or at least have a perfect understanding between themselves, This re- 
commendation has created wild alarm among the assured who have heard 
it. They say they do no not dare to predict the figure to which rates might 
climb if each body did not act as a check uponits rival. The serious 
way in which members of each body refer to the recommendation does not 
in the least allay the panic which has already resulted from its publica- 
tion. Ifthe dire event should fall the business community will look upon 
‘ Chicagorilla’ as a gorilla in insurance.” 

The imbroglio in the Local Board is far from settled. In fact, it is getting 
more complicated than ever. 

McCormick & Co.’s communication of the 21st, to the Local Board, was 
made the subject of a special meeting, on Monday, the 24th, and their letter 
was read and fully discussed. President Goodman of the Board states 
the case from the Board’s standpoint very clearly, about as follows: 

“The reason we did not cite Messrs. McCormick & Co. to appear before 
us and answer the charges brought forward against them by certain mem- 
bers, was because we do not consider that we have jurisdiction over agents 
not members of our organization. We considered that we had sufficient 
knowledge of their having violated Rule 10 and therefore decided that we 
should live up to Rule 11, and in the future refuse to pay them commis- 
sions. Wedid not publish this action outside of our own membership. 
It was simply and purely a matter in which we alone were interested. It 
was due to the newspapers that it became public. Abouta year ago, when 
McCormick & Co. were members of our Board, I said to them, in a kindly 
and friendly way, that they ought to live up to our rules or resign. I said 
this as a matter of friendship, and they so treated it, and explained that 
after joining the Board, one of their companies—the New Hampshire— 
withdrew its support, and that in order to hold their business they were 
obliged to accept my suggestion and hand intheir resignation, which they 
did. Since then they have operated outside, and certain members of our 
body became convinced that they were violating our rules and so we de- 
cided not to do business with them. Atthe meeting on the 24th the mat- 
ter was fully discussed, and as a result the Board passed a resolution to 
notify Messrs. McCormick & Co. that if they would make an affidavit 
that they had not violated Rule 10, which is as follows: ‘SEcTION 10, No 
commission, brokerage, rebate, drawback or consideration of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, shall be allowed to the assured, or his employe,’ 
that we would accord them a hearing, and that is the way the matter 
stands at present. As yet we have no reply from them.” 

The case against M1. Loeb for rate-cutting is still pending. A meeting 
was held last Friday, and was very interesting. Several warm speeches 
were made. One member stated that another had not told the truth, and 
the member whose honesty was thus impugned made the retort vigorous, 
but not courteous, by calling the other ‘‘ another,” in fact, said that he 
lied ; the first speaker then saved himself by saying that he based his 
statement on what another gentleman had told him, and as he was not 

present the matter would have to drop there for the time being. The first 
accused said he would bring a written statement from the gentleman the 
other depended upon, to the effect that what the said gentleman affirmed 
he told him was not so. Thus a duel betweea a Northern ex-general and 
an ex-resident of the sunny South is not improbable. Contrary to expec- 
tation, the final action was not taken nor any particular progress made 
toward it. Possibly an announcement made by Mr. Loeb, who was 
annoyed by not getting judgment, may have delayed the denouement of 
the trial. He stated that mistakes had been found upon his report in rat- 
ing premiums, and that several other firms were in the same boat, and if 
he was dealt with they should be also. A member immediately proposed 
that Mr. Loeb’s present charges, which he has since done. Mr. Loeb 
stated his side of the case as follows : 

‘‘About four weeks ago these specific charges were preferred 
against me before the Board of Underwriters, alleging that in these 
cases I had cut the standard rate adopted by the Board. I was tried 
upon these charges and made a satisfactory explanation of them, on 
which the Board was bound to acquit me. In the place of such action an 
adjournment was had, and the secretary was instructed to bring in other 
charges based upon information said to have come to the knowledge of a 
member in a confidential way. It transpired that I myself was instru- 
mental in imparting this information in submitting a whole year’s busi- 





ness to the inspection of the secretary, in order to clear myself of these 
later charges. In going through something like a thousand reports, 
about fifty mistakes were found, the bulk of them being on writing frame 
buildings and dwellings, for which there is no published rates, and upon 
which each agent makes his own rate, starting from a minimum standard, 
The secretary never pushed the matter. In the meeting last week I in- 
sisted upon my case being disposed of, and the meeting to-day was called 
for that purpose. The Board, learning that the secretary had not pre, 
ferred these other charges, again declined to take any action, and adjourned, 
not, however, before I had made a statement of my own case to the effect 
that mistakes similar to my own were found to occur in every office, and 
that I, in fact, had found instances of the kind in most of them. Being 
asked by a prominent member to bring the same, in the shape of written 
charges, before the Board, I consented to do so, and haye sent my charges 
to the secretary. Among the firms named are the following: Thomas 
and W. A. Goodman, ]. S. Goodwin, Charles-W. Drew & Co., I. J. 
Lewis, Ducat & Lyon and Fred. S. James & Co,” 

‘* What course will you pursue regarding your own case?” 

‘*T have not yet determined what action I shall take in the premises; 
whether to stand trial under these new charges, which are unconstitutional 
and void, or whether I shall withdraw from the Board. In either case I 
have the support of all my companies.” 

‘* What is the reason for this warfare upon you?” 

“I can attribute it to nothing else than the animosity of those agents 
who have lost companies by transfer to my office.” 

‘* Then, do you really claim to have always been a loyal member of the 
Board of Underwriters ?” 

‘© Yes, sir ; emphatically so.” 

As Mr, Loeb’s companies back him up and sympathize with him, and 
will follow him out of the Board, it may result in his withdrawing. In 
that case the Exchange will doubtless;welcome him with open arms, Mr. 
Loeb does not claim that the violations of the rate by the members he 
brings charges against were willful, but says they were doubtless mistakes 
like his own. A number of the members do not hesitate to denounce 
him as a rate-cutter, while others take his part and insist that he is a 
loyal member, and means to live up to the rules. The case is now draw- 
ing near a focus, and something definite will result before long. 

Mandel Brothers’ loss was finally settled for $41,324.49. They claimed 
about $90,000. The companies figured it up at $36,000, and the settle- 
was acompromise. Some of the companies, it is said, do not care to re- 
new their policies on this firm’s stock. 

Companies which carry lines on the Chicago theatres may be interested 
in the following : 

At a meeting of the Buiiding Committee last Monday Fire Marshal 
Swenie and the Commissioner of Buildings, from the Special Committee 
on Theatre Inspection, reported that the inspections had been made as 
directed by the Council. McVicker’s Theatre was in good condition in 
every respect. The woodwork in Haverly’s was improperly protected 
from the heating apparatus, and some of the plastering under the main 
floor was in violation of the fire ordinance, the owners, however, claiming 
that it was put in at the recommendation of the Citizens’ Association. It 
is of wood instead of wire, as required by the ordinance. ‘‘ The criminal 
blocking of the main entrance,” as it was termed, by the blocking of the 
store doors on each side intended for additional entrances, was severely 
censured by the committee. Additional exits at each side were recom- 
mended to enter into the adjoining buildings. Hooley’s Theatre was re- 
reported in safe condition, as was also the Grand Opera House, but the 
recommendation was made that a brick fire-wall be constructed under the 
auditorium to divide the front from the back part of the building. The 
committee made no suggestions concerning the Olympic, Academy of 
Music, McCormick Hall, or Central Music Hall. It was recommended 
that rubbish be removed at the Criterion. At the Lyceum the woodwork 
was said to be insufficiently protected from the heating apparatus. The 
swinging balcony which was recommended to be placed at the rear of the 
North Side Turner Hall by the committee of last year had not yet been 
added, and the recommendation was made that legal steps be taken to 
enforce the change unless it was made at once, It had been recom- 


mended @hat at the Park Theatre the box office in the centre of the main 


entrance be removed to one side. The committee then adjourned for one 
week, the Building Commissioner and the Fire Marshal in the meantime 
promising to again visit the places. 

The Committee of the Board of Underwriters on the Mercurial Alarm 
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met on Tuesday to consider whether or not, in response to the requests 
of a number of manufacturers located at some distance from the patrol, 
the service should be extended so as to include their works. The only 
question in the committee was whether the patrol could answer a sum- 
mons from such a distance without imperiling the more important sections 
of the city near by. The committee was unable to reach a conclusion, 
and adjourned until some day to be decided upon this week, when the 
subject will receive further attention. 

All the agents report business at a low ebb, with a prospect of a decided 
improvement after January 1. The year has been an unfortunate one to 
insurance men, the percentage of losses to premiums being greater than 
any year since the fire. 

Koch & Dexter discovered yesterday, as they claim, that A. D. Jones, 
forty-eight years old, one of their employees, had been issuing policies 
and retaining the proceeds. For six policies thus far traced he received 
$100, and it is known that more is involved. Jones was arrested. 

In the suit of the Peoria Sugar Refining Company of Illinois against the 
Susquehanna Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Harrisburg, to recover 
$1500 on a policy of insurance, the United States Circuit Court entered a 
non-suit, with leave to plaintiff to take it off. The refinery burned in 
October, 1881. The loss was $500,000, 

That is an illustration of the beauties of underground insurance. 

Marine insurance for the season of 1883 expired last Friday at noon, 
and vessel owners whose craft are still out and have not had their policies 
extended have to assume their own risks. The owners of the steam barge 
Escanaba and schooners C. A. King, Higgie, E. B. Maxwell, F. L. Dan- 
forth and Pensaukee had their policies extended for five days. The rate 
charged was % per cent. 

The result of the season’s business shows that it has been the most dis- 
astrous ever known. The losses foot up over $1,000,000, including over 
100 vessels. The insurance involved will reach half a million dollars. 

Vessel and insurance men say that more wrecking apparatus is needed. 
The recent westerly and northwesterly gales which swept Lake Michigan 
and resulted in great destruction of life and property have shown con- 
clusively that the wrecking service on the lakes is entirely inadequate 
even for the ordinary demands which may be made upon it. From the 
time the gale set in there was a constant cry for tugs and steam pumps, 
and all sorts of ruses and schemes had to be resorted to in order to save 
one vessel or another, and all endangered craft had to be more or less 
neglected. The cases of the schooners Guiding Star and Elizabeth Jones 
are instances of the truth of the assertion. Had there been any steam 
pumps or larger-sized tugs at hand when they were most needed neither 
of these vessels need have been a total wreck. At one time the Guiding 
Star was floated, but her leak gained enough on the pumps aboard of her 
to cause her to sink again. If there had been one more pump aboard of 
her she would have been rescued. The Jones never had more than one 
pump aboard, simply because no more could be procured. The results 
of the gale have shown how imperative is the demand for greater wreck- 
ing facilities. One or two large tugs of about the same same size as the 
Leviathan are needed, and if they are ever established on the lakes fewer 
stranded vessels will be lost. 

The following is published by the receiver of one of our defunct home 
life companies: 

“Creditors of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of Chicago are hereby 
notified that the receiver is prepared to pay a final dividend of \& of 1 
per cent, at room 19, 115 Dearborn street. Charles C, Holton, Receiver.” 

Cuicaco, December 3, 1883. CHICAGORILLA, 











CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE HAZARDS OF PAPER MILLS. 
(Continued.) 


BEFORE proceeding with his article the writer must make his bow and 
return his thanks for the many kind words on these articles in different 
technical and insurance journals throughout this country and England, 
He is especially thankful for various thoughtful suggestions and is always 
happy to receive and, if possible, to accept them, To the flattering note 





of ‘‘ Maple Leaf” of Toronto, who requests the treatment of the hazards 
of the various systems of lighting, I would say that I am at present work- 
ing on a little book which I shall call the ‘‘ Fire Engineers and Under- 
writers Physics,” in which I shall take up the various branches, light, 
heat, electricity, etc., in relation to the fire hazards involved in the 
different departments. In the department of hydraulics I shall go into 
the methods of water supply, systems for extinguishing, etc., besides 
giving information required in the everyday life of the skillful under- 
writer, inspector and fire engineer. Hoping that this little book, which I 
hope to complete before many months, will meet with the approval of my 
friend ‘‘ Maple Leaf” and the public in general, and begging pardon for 
digressing at this length, I will now proceed with my article. 

In our last paper we gave a list of the various processes of boiling, and 
the divisions or classes into which the processes were divided by Mus- 
pratt. 

The most primitive rag boiler consists of a cylindrical kettle of sheet 
iron, having a compartment closed by a plate with sieve-like perforations 
near the bottom and is heated by direct fire. This antiquated form is very 
seldom used and we know of no example of this system in the Middle 
States. A modified and improved form of the above is sometimes, 
though rarely, used in our country. In this form steam is introduced by 
a pipe in the bottom, and the boiling is carried on by a circulation of the 
steam. 

All open boilers are objectionable, as a great quantity of steam escapes 
uselessly. Closed kettles were, therefore, introduced in which the steam 
was made to escape by means of a discharge pipe. Cranstoun, Young 
and Lowell then coupled these boilers in series so that the escaping steam 
from one boiler would not be wasted, but would be introduced and 
utilized in the next kettle, and soon. The next great disiderata to be ob- 
tained were to gain greater pressure, and higher temperature in the closed 
kettles. Through the persistent labors of Graham, Barlow, Pendlebury 
and others we have obtained the present form of the rag boiler under 
pressure. The boiling apparatus is not from the fire underwriter’s standpoint 
hazardous, the only danger being from woodwork in contact with super- 
heated steam pipes and, as this precaution can be carried out without cost 
or much trouble to proprietors and can be readily investigated by the ex- 
amining inspector, it should not and has notin the past been a fruitful 
source of fire. But it is a very fruitful source of accidents from explosions. 
Pressure rag boilers should be constructed with as much care and strength 
as steam boilers. Many lives have been lost by explosions of rag boilers 
in paper mills, and these apparatuses should periodically be inspected 
with the same amount of care and punctuality as steam boilers in well- 
governed cities are. 

From a statistical table in The Chronicle, November 8, 1883, we 
find that during 1882, and the first six months of 1883, but two 
fires were caused from boilers (which we suppose includes steam, 
that is, generating boilers), although it is more than probable that of the 
twenty-eight unknown and not reported causes some may have been from 
metal parts heated to a high temperature by the contained steam. 

The general construction of the’stationary pressure boiler, in as few and 
plain words as possible, is: It consists of a strong cylindrical kettle of 
about three yards diameter and about two anda half yards in height, 
which is heated by steam under pressure ; in the centre, passing through 
the interior, is a pipe; on the upper end is a plate against which the liquid, 
by the pressure of the steam, is driven. While in use the kettle or boiler 
is closed hermetically by an air-tight lid, which contains a safety valve. 
This simple apparatus has been made of various sizes and shapes and 
with numerous real and supposed improvements, one of which is the auto- 
matic valve of Lespermont, which immediately, at a return flow of the 
liquid, caused by a greater pressure in the rag than in the generating 
boiler, closes and remains shut until the steam pressure in the boiler ex- 
ceeds that in the rag boiler. 

In 1848 Butler invented the now common revolving rag boiler which, 
by its revolving motion, shakes up the rags, and by the friction which 
they exert upon each other, loosens" the dirt contained in and upon the 
fibres. A description of Planche and Rieder’s revolving boiler may serve 
as a type of that class of boilers. It consists of a cylinder of iron about 
three yards long and about one and three-quarter yards wide. Itis placed 
horizontally and turned by means of axes and toothed wheels, which re- 
volve at the rate of three revolutions per minute. The axes are hollow 
and form receptacles for the pipes which through one end charge the 
cylinder with steam and alkaline solution, and at the other contain the 
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discharge pipes. In front of the latter opening a sieve is fastened, which 
prevents the rags from escaping when the alkaline solution is removed. 
On the body of the cylinder is a ‘‘man-hole” for charging and emptying 
the boiler, while in the interior iron stationary arms are attached, which 
facilitate the turning of the rags. There are many modifications of this 
apparatus, as that of Foudrinier, MacArthur, Robertson, Donkin, Debie, 
etc., which are most of them good, but which it would be unnecessary for 
our purpose to describe, as we wish to give merely a general understand- 
ing of the process. We will only mention that recently the firm ‘‘ Haase 
Sons,” in Prague, manufacture boilers having the form of a hollow globe. 
We do not believe that these will ever be used ona large scale, as, in 
order to obtain a large capacity, the diameter must be increased to an un. 
desirable, if not impossible extent. The best” form is undoubtedly the 
cylinder, as an increase in capacity can be readily obtained by Jengthen- 
ing it, and as the driving power and cost of laying a cylinder of double 
the capacity of a certain sized globe is not much greater than the half- 
sized globe, the spherical form will probably never be introduced to a large 
extent. 

Rag boilers have, for two reasons, been described with more minute- 
ness and at greater length than was absolutely necessary (I), on account 
of the special request of several prominent underwriters, and (2) because 
they have long been a ‘‘bugbear” to many insurance men. Recently 
the writer was gravely informed by a gentleman who has no attribute of an 
inspector but the name, that he considered rag boiling the most hazardous 
operation in a paper mill. If this paper has in any manner cleared up 
such erroneous opinions I would feel well satisfied, and hope my readers 
may be the same with this rather dry article. C. JoHN HEXAMER, 

PHILADELPHIA, Vovemder 14, 1883. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CRESCENT OF NEW ORLEANS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I notice in your edition of November 22 a reference to the possibility 
of this company entering New York for business. Will you do me the 
kindness to state that the ‘‘ Crescent” has not had in contemplation the 
entering of any Northern or Western State for direct writing. The policy 
of the company for years has been to confine its agency business to the 
cotton-growing States, and I have yet to find, either from my own obser- 
vations or from the experiences of other Southern companies who have 
made the venture, any good reason for changing that policy. I shall be 
pleased to receive a call from your New York Superintendent or any other 
gentleman who bears so good a name in the underwriting world, but have 
not made any request for official action. Each publication of this sort 
calls out so many applications from so many sources that I have to request 
this publication as an act of justice to a busy man, 

Very respectfully, W. R. Lyman, 
Pres. Crescent Ins. Co. of N. O. 





THE MBCHANICS AND TRADERS OF NEW ORLEANS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I notice that Insurance Superintendent McCall of New York has com- 
pleted his examination of the Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company 
of New Orleans, which recently applied for admission to that State, and 
has decided that the character of its assets is not such as to justify admis- 
sion under existing laws. What has Auditor Swigert of Illinois to say 
to that? Are New York’s requirements as to the character of assets more 
exacting than Illinois? LIFE AGENT. 

Cuicaco, December 1. 











—There have been nine incendiary fires in one ward in Milwaukee 
within the past month and no trace can be discovered regarding the men 
setting them, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Examination of the Union Mutual Life. 


THE directors of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company have sent 
an Official request to the Insurance Commissioner of Maine, asking him 
to invite the eminent examiners of other States in which the Union Mutual 
does business to unite with him ia the investigation into the company’s 
affairs which he is now proceeding about. The request has been acceded 
to, and the Insurance Departments invited having accepted, the honorable 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts will be placed in the anom. 
alous position of seeing the Insurance Departments of other States treat- 
ing with the company in a way which his autocratic sentiments dictated 
him to refuse the company, and which has resulted in bringing on himself 
nothing but the ridicule and contempt of the public. Following is the 
correspondence on the subject : 
. UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, November 24, 1883. : 

Hon. Oramandel Smith, State Insurance Commissioner : 

My DEAR Si1r—In view of the action of the Massachusetts Department in revok- 
ing the license of this company to do business in that State since you commenced 
your examination, we beg to suggest to you the expediency of your inviting such 
commissioners of other States in which we are doing business, as you may see fit to 
select, to unite with you in the examination. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 


(Signed) Joun E. De WITT, Prestdent. 


FALMOUTH HOTEL, 
PORTLAND, ME., November 23, 1883. 


My DEAR Sir—I am in receipt of your communication of this date, and have 
considered its import carefully. In reply would say that in view of the circumstances 
which have transpired since I commenced the examination, I can but appreciate the 
force of your suggestion and the propriety of acting upon it. I am convinced that 
while it is the intent of the Maine Department to perform its work faithfully, the co- 
operation of eminent examiners from other Departments would add very much to 
the strength of the results when arrived at. I will, at an early day, forward invita- 
tions to such Departments as I shall select. Yours truly, 

ORAMANDEL SMITH, /nsurance Commissioner. 


The Superintendents of Insurance in Ohio, in New York, in Illinois 
and New Hampshire have been invited to assist the Maine Commissioner 
in the examination of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





Unfortunate for Massachusetts Companies. 


One of the unfortunate results of the methods on which Mr. Tarbox has 
conducted the affairs of the Massachusetts Insurance Department may, 
very possibly, militate against entirely innocent parties; that is, the 
Massachusetts insurance companies, both life and fire. It is a notorious 
fact that, more than any other person who has ever held such a position, 
Mr. Tarbox has violated that courtesy which should exist between the 
departments of the various States, until matters are rapidly approaching a 
point where no insurance commissioner can, with a just regard to his per- 
sonal self-respect and the dignity of the State whose commission he 
bears, consent to give credence to either the certificates or the official acts 
of the Massachusetts Department. From what we know of Mr. Tarbox, 
we do not suppose that this will have the slightest weight with him. He 
has insulted every commissioner with whom he has been brought in con- 
tact ; he has outraged every sense of official courtesy ; he has shown that 
the rights and interests of policyholders count for nothing against his 
whims and his prejudices, and it is not likely that any rebuke which the 
dignity of other officials may tempt them to inflict will do otherwise than 
confirm him in his obstinacy. But to our home companies, and especi- 
ally to our life companies, this aspect of matters is a serious one ; for, un- 
less we mistake, they will find, as soon after the opening of the new year 
as it may be possible to determine Mr. Tarbox’s status, that, if he is to 
remain at the head of the Department, its official certificates will not be re- 
ceived, and companies desiring to do business in other States, will be 
compelled, under the provisions of the retaliatory laws, to undergo an ex- 
amination by other Departments, a matter which, as it will involve the 
expense of separate valuations of policies for life companies, will be both 
an expense and an annoying condition of affairs. We are sorry to see our 
Massachusetts companies, which stand at the very head for soundness, 
fair dealing and honest management, subjected to such an annoyance as 
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this for no other reason than the whim and caprice of a mule-headed pub- 
lic officer ; but at the same time we cannot see how the heads of depart- 
ments in other States can longer submit to the insults to which they have 
been subjected in their intercourse with this Department ever since Mr 
Tarbox became Commissioner.— Standard. : 





Better Fire Prevention Needed. 


Every one who has studied the important question of fire losses knows 
that they could be greatly reduced if more attention were directed to fire 
department matters, fire inspection, building construction and over-insur- 
ance. Although the evils exist and are well known, comparatively little 
improvement is made. In the new sections of Chicago, Boston and New 
York, the fire losses are much smaller than they were years ago consider- 
ing the greater value of merchandise and real estate. With a more care- 
ful study of these leading subjects, the natural increase of wealth would 
no longer be burdened by a proportionately increasing fire loss. The fix- 
ing of rates by the local exchanges is doing much to place the companies 
on a stronger footing and enable them better to withstand the steady 
drain of millions of fire losses each month. But it is the root of the evil 
which should be sought and eradicated. The study of prevention of fires 
and the application of the principles thus found would go a great way to 
help the insurance business, and above all tend to prevent the enormous 
destruction of wealth which annually takes place. Notleast among these 
is incendiarism. If such laws as govern fire insurance matters in France 
were duplicated by the United States, and insurance companies refused 
to pay losses to the insured on whose premises the fire originated, incen- 
diarism would suddenly become unpopular. The extension of the local 
Fire Department, greater efficiency in the Fire Patrol and the introduc- 
tion of automatic fire alarms and sprinklers would tend to decrease the 
expensiveness of each fire. The moral influence of the insurance com- 
pany is in the direction of cure rather than prevention of fires. With the 
fire losses climbing up to the hundred millions a year, it is time to call a 
halt and examine the real conditions of the question. Already this year 
the estimated losses in this country alone have amounted to $74,063,058, 
and will, if they continue at the same rate for the remainder of the year, 
reach the total of $80,621,750 for 1883.— Standard. 





The Magnetic Pole. 
In a lecture at Glasgow, by Prof. Thompson, he stated that the 
magnetic pole is at present near Boothia Felix, more than a thousand 
miles to the west of the geographical pole. In 1657 the position of the 
needle showed the magnetic pole to be due north. It had been eastward 
before that ; it then began to point westward, and this westward variation 
continued to increase until 1816, when the maximum was attained ; it has 
since steadily diminished, and in 1976 it will again point to the true north. 
Professor Thompson says that the changes which have been observed, not 


only in the direction but in the strength of the earth’s magnetism, show _ 


that the same causes which originally magnetized the earth are still at 
work ; and, strangely enough, these changes do not occur at long inter- 
vals in the course of centuries, but are going on from day to day, from 
week to week and from year to year. 





The Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Underwriters Union 
A SPECIAL meeting of the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Under- 
writers Union was held on November 27, in St. Paul, Minn., at the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel. There were present thirty-two members. The special 
object of the meeting was to elect a new president, as Mr. Halle has been 
appointed general manager of the Germania Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Halle’s resignation was 
accepted, and Judge C. W. Potter of Milwaukee was elected in his place. 
President Halle made an address upon the work done by the Board since 
April. Ninety-three towns have been rated and local boards formed, 
making a total in the territory of 228 local boards. Committees were ap- 
pointed to make ratings on Green Bay, Neenah, Menasha, Broadhead, 





Janesville and Manitowoc, the elevators and warehouses on the lines of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
the Minnesota railroads and their branches ; also on Salem and Madison, 
Dakota. 

At the conciusion of the afternoon meeting, President Potter made a 
speech praising Mr. Halle for the advantages he has secured to the Union 
and for his untiring labors in its behalf. He then presented him with an 
elegant gold watch—Elgin movement—chain and locket, valued at $250, 
The watch, which is embossed with Roman gold, bears Mr. Halle’s mono- 
gram, On the inside of the case is the inscription, “ Presented to E, G. 
Halle by his friends and associates, November 27, 1883.” The locket is 
a beautiful affair, and has cut in it the head of ‘‘Germania” as used by 
the company on its different blanks. Mr. Halle, though taken by sur- 
prise, replied with appropriate thanks, and his speech of acceptance was 
felicitous, 

Maj. J. F. Bates then presented ex-Secretary J. C. Griffiths of Madison 
with a neat gold-headed cane, and speeches followed. 

At the evening session the Board recommended the appointment by the 
Chicago Union Commission of a commissioner for the territory to in- 
vestigate the rates and shortcomings of agents. A report was made on 
the desirability of the compact system, by which smaller towns would be 
grouped together and a local manager to fix the rates appointed. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to report on the system to the union 
commission at Chicago: C. W. Potter, C. W. Kibee, J. C. Griffiths, 
E, G. Halle and J. J. McDonald. 

Chief Black of the St. Paul Fire Department being present was invited 
to a seat in the convention, and to take part in the discussions, Upon 
request, -Chief Black stated the condition of the department in St. 
Paul. There had been, he said, since he took charge, nimety-three fires, 
and the department had been made a full-paid one and the apparatus in- 
creased. President Potter said that St. Paul had increased her fire de- 
partment and made it as effective as that of any city of its size in the 
country, and for this Chief Black, whom they all respected, was respon- 
sible. The insurance agents were highly pleased with his work, and 
noticed the improved merits of the department. He only wished that 
Chief Black could extend his territory to Minneapolis, and make that as 
satisfactory as St. Paul. Mr. Hughson of St. Paul also particularized a 
number of the improvements that had been made: the new houses with 
new apparatus, the services of the men, and the very effective fire-alarm 
service, under the supervision of Mr. Jenkins, who had devised many 
plans for its improvements. These improvements were due to Chief 
Black, and the commission, as now constituted, would support him, 
Mr. Halle then offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convention of the Fire Underwriters’ Union has en- 
tire confidence in the St. Paul Fire Department as now constituted ; that 
the companies are watching the progress and improvements of the depart- 
ment as carried on by the fire commissioners and Chief Black with great 
interest ; that we consider the St. Paul department as one of the best in 
the country, and that the committee about to visit Chicago are hereby re- 
quested and authorized to call the attention of the Union commission to 
the status of said fire department in St. Paul. 

Some discussion followed, in which the fire department was praised, 
though the council was condemned for having so small a territory included 
in the fire limits, and the permissions given for the erection of dangerous 
frame buildings, and other risks adjoining the most valuable property in 
the city, were criticised severely, The water supply was also condemned 
as not being sufficient in the business part of the city and on St. Anthony 
hill, though the chemical engine was praised for the work it had done in 
the residence and other parts of the city. 





Cheap and Flimsy Hotels. 


Fire broke out in a hotel in Elizabethtown, Kentucky, a few days ago, 
at about three o’clock in the morning, followed by the somewhat uncere- 
monious leave-taking on the part of the guests which is usual and neces- 
sary in American hotels under such circumstances, «The more deliberate 
persons stayed long enough to twist their bed-clothes into ropes and low- 
er themselves into the street, while others simply jumped out of the win- 
dows, breaking their limbs in so doing. No attempt was made by any of 
the occupants of the building to save their clothes or valuables, and in 
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tact, without that, their utmost agility proved insufficent to enable all of 
them to escape, a falling wall having buried two. The loss on the build- 
ing and contents is estimated at sixty thousand dollars, so that the cost of 
this deadly trap must have been quite sufficient for the construction of a 
strong and incombustible structure, in which generations of guests might 
find comfort and safety. That the hotel was of the former sort, instead of 
the latter, is due, as every architect knows, to the effect of insurance, or, 
we might almost say, to the influence of insurance companies. If there 
were no such thing as insurance against fire, it need hardly be said that 
the owner would have built his house so as to insure itself, by making the 
walls solid with masonry, and substituting thick timbers for unsubstantial 
boards; but no sooner is this risk assumed for him than he turns his in- 
genuity to the discovery of means for lightening and cheapening the 
building, to save money for gilt wal!-papers and tawdry carpets for the 
interior. In the end, the community, and particularly the careful persons 
in it, who pay an exorbitant price for their own insurance and a large 
portion of that of their reckless brethren in addition, suffer by this arti- 
ficially cultivated carelessness, but no one seems yet to have thought of 
invoking the aid of the public authority in defence of better methods of 
building against the systematic policy of underwriters. Whether it will 
ever become necessary to do so, and if so, how to accomplish the end, are 
questions which will become important before many years.—American 
Architect. 





A Standard Building. 


Tue New York Board of Fire underwriters on Friday adopted a new 
schedule of standard rates for warehouses and storage stores, to take 
effect January 1. There are some material changes as compared with the 
old standard for buildings, also in the charge for deficiencies. - The rates 
for standard buildings remain the same, being 35-40 cents for private 
warehouses, and 50-55 cents for storage stores, The following is the 
schedule : 
STANDARD BUILDING 

1. Walls of brick, of the thickness required by the present Building Law (Sec- 
tion 6), with projections to receive the beams, and coped. 

2. Roof of iron or copper upon iron rafters, and without skylights ; or of*brick or 
the patent roofs approved by the Board. 

3. Area: There shall be not more than 5000 square feet of ground covered by the 
building, unless it be sub-divided by one or more party walls extending from the 
foundation to and through the roof, and coped, (See Section 7, Building Law, as 
to width.) 

4. Shutters of iron or other fire-proof material approved by the Committee on 
Surveys, having suitable iron frames to all windows, except the first floor front, to be 
placed either inside or outside, at least four inches from any wood work and from 
the window frames and casing, unless they be of metal. The centre row of shutters 
on the front, above first story, to be so arranged as to be opened from the outside. 
Ali shutters must be closed at night. 

Note.—The rule requiring the centre row of shutters on the front, above the first story, 
to be s: arranged as to be opened on the outside, does not apply to U. S. bonded ware- 
houses or general order stores. 

5. Parapet walls to be at least 4 feet high above the roof, 12 inches thick and 
coped, and to have openings above the roof suitable for fire defence. 

6. Cornices and gutters of brick or of metal if secured to this building by metal 
fastenings only and without backing of wood. 

7. Floors to be without skylight, elevator or hatchway openings. 


" Note.—No charge to be made for skylight openings when closed with heavy rough plate 
glass, not less than % of an inch in thickness, on iron frame, or with iron shutters or sub- 
stantial trap doors; nor for wag seg de pes , if provided with suitable trap doors ; nor 
for elevators if enclosed within four brick walls of not less than 12 inches in thickness, Said 
walls being carried up to and through the roof and coped, and with iron or double battened 
doors covered with metal at each opening, to close automatically. 

8. Stairways to be closed, subject to the approval of the Committee on Surveys. 

g. Height to be not over 60 feet. 


Note.—The highest part of the front from the top of the gutter to the level of the side- 
walkin all cases to be taken, and when fronting on two streets, the lowest front to be 
measured. 

©. Width of street to be not less than 50 feet 

11. Mansard roof. If constructed entirely of iron and covered with slate or metal, 
or lined by fire-proof material and approved by the Committee on Surveys; having 
walls through the roof and coped, no wood being used in its construction, and 
heavy iron shutters tg all openings, will be subject only to™charge for height, 
which from the main cornice to the top of the roof shall be added to the height of 
the building below the main cornice in determining the entire height of the build- 
ing. 


CHARGE FOR DEFICIENCIES. 
x. If of stone or iron, or if the walls be of less than the standard thickness....,. 05 





If without projections, unless the walls are of sufficient thickness to admit of 


12 inches of brick between the ends of the beams on each story..........,, 05 
2. If metal, slate or tile on wooden rafters, or of composition approved by Con 
mittee on Surveys...........cess00 Hv sdissdBasd<seies cece aks os wenn cael 05 
If composition not approved...... S00 00 0609405 0089090090000 0680000 cbs0u0 To 
If skylight through roof only, unless said skylight is of heavy glass, @ at least 
¥%-inch in thickness, in iron frame or with iron shutters.................... 05 
3. For every additional 2000 square feet, or fraction of 2000 square feet, of space 
between walls as provided......... eelebvexevee Ladd ewaheesedeC ies sussa el 05 


Note.—This rule shall apply to buildings covering an area of not exceeding 11,000 square 
feet. All buildings covering a greater area than 11,009 square feet shall be especially rated 
for the excess. Buildings of one story only shall be charged one-half (7. ¢., 444 cents) for 
excessive area as per above rule. 


4. If without approved shutters to rear or side windows, not opening on the 


street..... oes eangetsiesecaraseses CRECAMSCRN TENE SS HOW ena eRAeeSON Sessa 10 
If without approved shutters to front wWindOWS...........+.0eeeeeeeececeees 05 
If without approved shutters to side windows opening on street............ 05 
Rolling iron shutters to doors or windows, unless the can be opened from 

SR cit accuse nceeteteuhsdudenacsecsts piaseenetvadewesakoudsect 05 


Note.—Warchouses having a space of 125 feet front, no charge to be made for the 
absence of shutters. Storage stores are to have double shutters on front, rear and sides, 
Storage stores not having double shutters will be charged in addition............._.. 
Storage stores fronting on the water or havir g a space of 125 feet in front, single iron se 
shutters only will be required. 


5. If without 4 feet parapet walls separating the building from adjoining build- 
INS. cevcosvccvcceeee Sune hss dtavesdeebadahes taReenteheoedeseeieweenues To 


Nore.—When a building is at least 4 feet higher or lower than the building on either 
side, no charge to be made for want of parapet walls. 


6. If gutters or cornice are WOOd........eeeeeeeeeseeeees . 10 

7. Skylight openings through one or more floors, unless with iron : fee ame "an 
heavy plate glass, not less than % of an inch in thickness, or having iron 
SEPULIRTD GE GUNES WN BGR ic 6.50 5.050058 so bes eresedeustecdsevesseedsnes To 
Hatchway openings not provided with trap doors as described............. Io 
Elevators, open......... eecccce Pe ccvececescccoesessceces SeshpEsate Keeyen 20 


Note.—Elevator may be closed by substantial traps on each floor ; 


c for which if approved 
by Survey Committee, the charge will be reduced to 10 cents. 


8. Stairways not so closed......,...es0ee5 a ededaans ee ria idle ee ad 19 
g. For every fo feet or fraction thereof in excess of 60 feet in height up to 80 

feet... ccccccccscescscecs eoseceseors Saewpeseaneresderesebunsessd Wwcusoasne 05 

Over 80 feet for every additional 5 feet or fraction thereof.................. 05 

1o. Warehouses located on streets less than 50 feet in width................... 10 
1z. Mansard roof varying in any particular, to be subject, in addition to the 

charge for height, to an extra specific charge Of............-..ceeeeeseees - 50 

If over 70 feet in height the addition to be.........0...see scence secceceee 100 


A semi-mansard roof is intended to apply to such roofs as have been altergd 
in part, or have a half story added, or with frame structures upon the roof, 
which cannot be strictly ranked as mansard roofs, and are subject to an 
additional charge of.... 
12. External exposures, additional rate to be charged. 





The Old Lamar of Chicago. 


AN important decision was rendered recently in the United States Cir. 
cuit Court at Des Moines, against the stockholders of the Lamar Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, Ill, The case has been in litigation since the 
great fire of 1871, and has been in all the courts during that time in IIli- 
nois and Iowa. The case in point was brought to compel the stockhold- 
ers of the defunct company who had not paid their stock up in full to 
reimburse the parties insured for losses at that time. The defense was 
that the Lamar Company had transferred its business to the Peoples In 
surance Company of San Francisco, thus exempting them from further 
liability. The losses amounted to $500,000, of which the Peoyle’s Com- 
pany paid in the neighborhood of $400,000, The court holds that the 
original stockholders in the Lamar Company are liable for the full amount 
necessary to reimburse the complainants. This only affects those stock- 
holders who had got paid up for the stock in full. The court also issues 
a decree for the collection of claims amounting to about $100,000 and 
interest and costs. 

The Lamar Insurance Company was organized in Chicago about 1868, 
and its principal managers were Leonard Sweet and Judge Van Higgins. 
The company had an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of which 25 per 
cent had been paid in. There was in those days a long list of local com- 
panies, and the competition for business was very keen, Low rates pre- 
vailed as aconsequence. The managers saw that owing to this active 
rivalry existing between the companies there were slight prespects ofa 
profit commensurate with the risks involved, and so determined to wind 
up. A few months before the ‘‘ big fire” the company re-insured all its 
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outstanding risks with the Peoples Insurance Company of San Francisco. 
At the same meeting of the stockholders it was resolved to reduce the 
capital to the amount actually paid in and cancel all the unpaid stock. 
Having done so, the remaining assets, after paying the cost of re-insur- 
ance and all outstanding debts, were divided among the stockholders 
prorata, After the fire the policyholders began actions against the Lamar 
for breach of contract, and the Peoples Company was also made a party 
to the suits. The decision will not affect any one but the parties who 
filed the suit and those stockholders in Iowa against whom the suit was 
brought. The persons who brought the suit in lowa are Chicago credit- 
ors, who were forced to go to Iowa where certain stockholders resided, 
the United States courts in Chicago not having jurisdiction, The claims 
that will be collected in Iowa by the decision {will amount to but about 
$40,000. 





The St. Louis Mutual Life Closed. 


Tue receiver of the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company, Silas 
Bent, has filed his final report with the Court. According to report 
it appears that 2690 policy claims were allowed by T. T. Gantt as 
referee, aggregating $997,370.25. Eighty-four policy claims were allowed 
on appeal to the Circuit Court, aggregating $66,714.30, making a total of 
$1,064,084.56. There were 2613 policy claims, upon which a 3% per cent 
dividend was paid November 10, 1883, aggregating $36,174.61. There 
were 170 policy claims upon which the. dividend remains unpaid ; 488 
claims were disallowed. The total number of claims filed was 3271. 
There was received from the clerk of the Circuit Court to pay the above 
named dividend $43,506.47, which, added to the balance in the hands of 
the receiver, as shown by his report of January 1, 1883, of $13,255.53, 
makes a total of $56,200. The total amount of unpaid dividends is $8,- 
152.74. The receiver states that since April 10, 1879, his compensation 
has never been fixed by the Court, though he has from time to time drawn 
sums aggregating $4,066.65, $600 of which were paid for clerk hire dur- 
ing an interim of slack clerical work, rather than lose a man who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of the company. The Court is 
asked to make a reasonable allowance for his services. 











MERE MENTION. 





—T. W. Smart has entered the service of the New York Life in 
Ontario. 

—The Boston agent of the United States Life, O. W. Gardner, died 
suddenly last week, aged 55 years. 

—M. Moreau has been appointed agent of the London and Provincial 
Insurance Company at Paris, France. 

—Mathias Roberts, a Baltimore agent, aged 60 years, committed suicide 
last week under an aberration of the mind. 

—R. J. Smith, secretary of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, 
has been in New York during the past week. y 

—The Queen has signified her intention of knighting Henry Edmund 
Knight, late Lord Mayor of London and Chairman of the City of London 
Fire Insurance Company. 

—The Canadian High Court has affirmed the decision of the lower 
court that the $100,000 of the Globe Mutual Life deposited in Canada 
shall be disbursed to Canadian policyholders alone. 

—General agent Halle of the Germania has appointed W. L. Jagter of 
Burlington as State agent for lowa, and H. W. Clayton of Dayton, form- 
erly with the Firemens of that city, State agent for Ohio. 

—Greenleaf C. George, secretary of the Eliot Insurance Company of 
Boston, has been elected president of the company in the place of the de- 
ceased Mr. Curtis, and Alonzo P. Curtis has been elected secretary. 

—In answer to a correspondent we can say that Rudolph Garrigue, 
president of the Germania Fire Insurance Company of New York, is not 
a German as supposed, but that he is a Dane, born at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on the 22d day of February, 1822. Our correspondent is informed 





that Mr. Oelbermann, president of the German-American, is a German, 
having been born at Cologne, Prussia-on-the-Rhine. 


-—Christie & Boardman, for twenty years in the insurance agency busi- 
ness at Truy, N. Y., have dissolved, Mr. Christie retiring to go with the 
Ludlow Valve Company. The agency will continue as D. L. Boardman 
& Son. 


—Charles H. Barry, son of Adjuster A. S. Barry, has been appointed 
special agent for the Insurance Company of North America in the Western 
field. He was formerly special for the Phoenix of London in Illinois and 
Michigan. 

—Special agent Charles W. Saxton of the Firemens Fund and Union of 
Calitornia, has resigned, and on January 1 will embark in the local busi- 
ness at Minneapolis with W. A. Barnes, under the firm name of W, A. 
Barnes & Co. 


—Probably about or after January1, the Oakland Home Insurance 
Company of California will enter New York State to do a general busi- 
ness. L, B. Edwards, the general agent of the company, is now in New 
York looking over the field and supervising such risks as have been 
placed with the company at the solicitation of the assured. The Oakland 
Home was organized at Oakland in 1880; it has a paid up capital of 
$200,000, and business has rapidly increased with the company each year, 


—Among the recent visitors to Chicago were J. W. Holman, late of the 
North America ; Gen, Houghton of San Francisco, President of the Home 
Mutual ; J. Hugh Middleton, general manager of the Standard of London, 
Eng.; Hon. John A. McCall of Albany, N. Y., Superintendent of the 
New York Insurance Department ; Manager T. Y. Brown, New York, of 
the Standard of London; R. D. Alliger, United States manager of the 
Imperial, and W. H, Berry of the New Hamspbhire. 


—The Windsor Theatre, in the Bowery, was destroyed by fire Thursday 
night, and several buildings on both sides were gutted by the flames. A 
second and third alarm, followed by a general alarm, bringing out all the 
fire companies below Thirty-fourth street, followed in rapid succession, 
some forty companies were soon on the spot, but notwithstanding this 
large force, the Windsor Theatre was burned to the ground, and it took 
many hours of labor before the flames could be controlled. The elevated 
railroad impeded the work of the firemen very considerably. The loss 
will reach $300,000, 

—The Century Magazine for December is a treat for all persons who 
take pleasure in keeping abreast of current literature. It contains as a 
frontispiece an excellent portrait of Peter Cooper, which is supplemented 
by some recollections regarding his career by Susan N.Carter. The anony- 
mous author of ‘‘ The Bread Winners ” treats us to another instalment of 
that story, which has made such a decided sensation in literary circles. 
There are several short stories and poems, and articles descriptive of travel, 
all of which are highly interesting. The magazine, as usual, abounds with 
choice illustrations, executed in the best style of the art of wood engrav- 
ing. The Century has long occupied the front rank among magazines, 
but, like good wine, it improves with age. Each number seems to be 
better than its predecessor. 

—It is conceded that in the grand parade on Evacuation Day, Monday 
last, the firemen in the procession carried off the honors. There were 
representative of the Paid Department, with apparatus, of the old Volun- 
teer Department, with their traditional red shirts and old hand engines, 
and visiting companies from various neighboring cities. They looked 
well, marched well, and were greeted with enthusiastic masculine cheers 
along the entire route, while ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and in 
various ways testified their regard for the firemen. It wasa wet, rainy, 
disagreeable day for the parade ; but, nevertheless, thousands of curious 
spectators lined the streets and patiently waited for the long procession 
to pass. In all the comments we have heard on the appearance of the 
procession, the firemen have been credited as presenting the finest 
appearance as a body of any of the organizations in line. 


—The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York has been 
making every effort to get into Ohio, but the Supreme Court of that State 
gave a decision adverse to the association, and now it is finally shut out, 
The retaliatory laws of New York and Ohio have furnished the machinery 
for excluding the association from Ohio, and this is one more instance 
of good coming out of evil. By the New York law Ohio assessment 
societies like the Mutual Reserve are excluded from the State and Ohio 
has turned the tables and will not allow assessment societies from New 
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York to enter her borders. Following is the text of the decision: The 
Insurance Commissioner cannot be compelled to issue his certificate of 
authority to do business in this State to a corporation organized under 
the laws of another State to insure lives upon the assessment plan when 
by the laws of such other State Ohio companies organized to do the busi- 
ness contemplated in Section 3630, Revised Statutes, are not entitled, as 
of right, to a certificate of authority to do business therein. Writ refused. 


—In a lecture at Glasgow, by Prof. Thompson, he stated that the mag- 
netic pole‘is at present near Boothia Felix, more than a thousand miles 
to the west of the geographical pole. In 1657 the position of the needle 
showed the magnetic pole to be due north. It had been eastward before 
that ; it then began to point westward, and this westward variation con- 
tinued to increase until 1816, when the maximum was attained; it has 
since steadily diminished, and in 1976 it will again point to the true north. 
Professor Thompson says that the changes which have been observed, not 
only in the direction but in the strength of the earth’s magnetism, show 
that the same causes which originally magnetized the earth are still at 
work ; and, strangely enough, these changes do not occur at long inter- 
vals in the course of centuries, but are going on from day to day, from 
week to week and from year to year. 


—Telegrams to the daily papers report that at one o’clock last Tuesday 
morning a fire broke out in the business portion of the town of Albany, 
Wisconsin, which, owing to the high wind and the lack of proper Fire 
Department apparatus, destroyed nearly every business’ house, including 
the post office, two hotels, and two printing offices, and also a large num- 
ber of private residences. The wind blew agale, and about three o’clock, 
while men and women were doing all possible to stay the flames, a high 
wall fell burying a large number of residents. The horrors of death and 
suffering were thus added to those caused by the flames. Three persons 
were killed outright and several injured by the faliing walls, and three 
others were burned to death. The weather was terribly cold, and great 
suffering was entailed upon those who had lost their homes. The first 
reports of the loss fix the damage at a quarter of a million of dollars, but 
this is, unquestionably, largely exaggerated. While Albany was deficient in 
fire apparatus, it is doubtful if much could have been doneto have checked 
the flames, as most of the buildings were of wood, built close together, 
and a high wind was prevailing at the time. 


—In the case of Lippincott against the Teutonia Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, a petition was filed recently before Judge Tuley by 
Robert Roloff, Louis Groene, August Kussmann, F., Kleinhaus, John 
Ruprecht, and Fred Busse, asking tor an examination of the officers of the 
company. They are stockholders to the amount of $14,600, and represent 
that prior to the appointment of the receiver the officers and directors of 
the company had misappropriated its assets toalarge amount. The com- 
pany, under proper management, was perfectly solvent and fully able to 
meet all its just liabilities, but by the waste and misapplication of its 
funds was made to appear insolvent, and the appointment of a receiver 
was procured by the connivance of such officersand directors, The latter 
ought to be held liable to the creditors and stockholders for such waste, 
but, in order to ascertain the amount of the deficit, a careful examination 
of the company’s books and accounts must be made by an expert. The 
receiver, Elmer Washburn, is willing to have such examination made if 
the court will authorize it, and the petitioners ask for an order authorizing 
the receiver to employ the necessary experts and have the examination 
made. An order has been entered by the Judge in accordance with the 
request. 


—A Chicago marine underwriter, speaking to a newspaper reporter last 
week, stated that there hav@ been many innovations in marine underwrit- 
ing this season. ‘‘They are now too numerous to mention,” said he; ‘I 
might say in privileges, risks, manner of insuring, and in every way. A 
few years ago we used to insure only two-thirds of the smaller class of 
vessels, but nowadays they will insure them as close as possible, as well 
as the larger vessels. Then, as for privileges, it would take me all day to 
tell you just what privileges a vessel is given. I will tell you an instance 
which illustrates the competition between insurance companies to get 
control of the business. An insurance man came to me last spring with 
a policy on a certain vessel. He told me that the owner of the vessel had 
come to him and requested a policy which would insure him against loss 
by collision and also remunerate any vessel with which his craft would 
collide by paying her loss also. Supposing that such a policy had been 
issued, and that vessel had run down and sunk the Onoko, or any other 





large steam barge or propeller. Wouldn’t that company have suffered, 
though?” The cost of extending insurance for five days after November 
30 will be one per cent, and after that date any price the companies may 
wish to charge. 


—The Manhattan has, during its brief year of. existence, made itself a 
place in current literature, and is now a most welcome monthly visitor, 
The poet E. C, Stedman has produced nothing finer than ‘‘ The Old Pic. 
ture-Dealer,” his poem which has the place of honor in The Manhattan 
for December, His picture in words has been ably supplemented in the 
frontispiece, drawn by William St. John Harper and engraved by French, 
Appropriate to the close of this year, which is the four hundredth since 
Raphael’s birth, is an article on Urbino, his birth-place, by Martha Carelli, 
with admirable drawings by her husband, Gabriel Carelli, among the first 
of living Italian water-color painters. The drawings have been handsomely 
engraved, by seven skillful hands, Other illustrated papers are ‘‘ A Cor- 
ner of Acadia,” a description of St. John, New Brunswick, by Thomas P, 
Gill; an article by Kenyon Cox on Antoine Vollon, whose technical skill 
can glorify a pumpkin, with a capital engraving of one of his masterpieces ; 
and “ New York in 1783,” with views of buildings existing then, some of 
them delightful specimens of the graver's art. ‘‘ Knickerbocker Eyes in 
Mexico” is by Frederica Bartlett von Gliimer, the heroine of Stedman’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Diamond Wedding,” and whose marriage in October, 1859, 
was one of the sensations of the time in New York. There are many other 
valuable contributed papers, while the editorial departments show care 
end ability. 


—St. Nicholas for December is a brilliant Christmas number of that 
unequaled magazine for juveniles, for we believe it is intended especially 
for juveniles, although our experience with it is that it interests the heads 
of families quite as much as it does the young people. The Christmas 
number is replete with good things by writers of well-earned celebrity. 
The poet Whittier contributes a versified Indian legend entitled, ‘‘ How 
the Robin came ;” a new serial by Captain Mayne Reid, recently deceased, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Land of Fire ;” and this, the famous author's last story, 
promises to be fully as interesting and instructive as any of his previous 
works. Charles Dudley Warner has an interesting contribution under 
the heading of ‘‘ Fare in a Street Car.” ‘‘ Tales of Two Continents,” by 
H. H. Boyesen, is a most entertaining serial, while the ‘‘ Duel in the 
Desert” is a spicy and interesting piece of romancing hard to excel. 
There are many other valuable articles in this number, which will be read 
with delight in many thousands of households at this festive season. The 
illustrations in this number eclipse all previous efforts of the publishers, 
There is an exquisite colored frontispiece entitled, *‘ Bringing Home the 
Christmas Tree,” while the numerous articles are profusely illustrated 
with charming woodcuts. We wish every child in the land could be sup- 
plied regularly with St. Nicholas ; nothing would so well serve to disgust 
them with the cheap, trashy and pernicious literature upon which they 
are now fed by unscrupulous publishers. 


—Harper’s Magazine for December is a magnificently illustrated Christ- 
mas number, containing reading matter and illustrations especially 
adapted for holiday reading. It is of unusual size, containing many extra 
pages, and is, in all respects, the most elaborate issue of this ever-wel- 
come monthly we have ever seen. Last year Harper Brothers, it will be 
remembered, got out an elaborate and very beautiful issue of their Weekly, 
and it will be regretted by thousands of readers that they did not repeat 
that publication this year. It is something of a reproach to our enterpris- 
ing publishers that the greater part of our illustrated Christmas literature 
comes from abroad, and it was hoped that The Weekly issue of last year 
was to give us holiday reading of home manufacture in that form. But, 
while regretting the non-appearance of that publication this year, the 
Christmas edition of the magazine will be accepted as an excellent sub- 
stitute, and its popularity is a foregone conclusion. Among the contrib- 
utors to the December number are George William Curtis, John C. Whit- 
tier, Anne Thackeray Ritchie, E. P. Roe, William Black, William How- 
ells, Edward Everett Hale, Charles Reade and others, forming a galaxy 
of well-known popular writers, whose names are a guarantee of the quality 
of the magazine. The illustrations are profuse and excellent, almost 
every article having additional attraction lent to it by the work of able 
artists. There are several full-page wood-cuts that are gems in their way, 
while smaller ones, equally good, are scattered throughout the numerous 
pages of the magazine. We commend this Christmas number to our 
readers, and assure them they will find it full of entertainment. 
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